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JOHN SEBASTIAN BACH. 



Over three hundred years ago, there lived in a little 
German town, a good man named Hans Bach. He had 
a son who was a miller. This miller was so fond of 
music that while his great mill-wheel turned round and 
round, grinding the corn, he would take his zither and 
play and sing in the dusty old mill. 

The miller's son also loved music so that he studied 

and hecame a better musician than his father. He was 

full of fun and kindness, and he traveled about the 

country making music until he was known and loved by 

every one. He had three sons who made music their 

profession, and these sons married and settled at home, 

or in neighboring towns ; and by and by their sons grew 

up and made homes of their own near by. So time w6nt 

on, until there had grown to be many families of Bachs, 
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6 BACH. 

not far apart, fathers and sons, brothers and sisters, or 
uncles, cousins and grandchildren to each other. 

In the south central part of Germany lies a beautiful 
stretch of country containing a cluster of little towns. 
There is Erfurt, situated in a fertile plain on the river 
Gera ; Erfurt is a fortress, and is surrounded by high 
walls containing six great gates, and two citadels. 
Twelve miles south of Erfurt is Arnstadt, a very old 
city, situated in the picturesque country on the banks of 
the same river Gera ; and a few miles west of Erfurt, in 
the midst of wooded hills, beside another small river, is 
Eisenach. 

It was principally in these three towns that the Bach 
families lived, and they so loved their homes and each 
other, that they never moved far away. There was one 
other thing they passionately loved and that was music. 

Once a year they held a great family reunion. After 
the greetings were over, all joined in a solemn choral or 
hymn, followed by livelier songs. Then they talked of 
what had happened since they last met. If one had 
composed a new song, now was the time to sing it to the 
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others. They praised and helped each other and had a 
joyful time. 

The Bachs were so simple, earnest, high-minded, kind 
and cheerful that the townspeople loved them for their 
goodness, besides admiring them for their music. In 
Erfurt, for years to come, the town musicians were 
called " The Baqhs " even after there was no one left by 
that name. 

At last, more than one hundred years after the first 
Hans Bach, a little boy was born into one of these 
families, who was to become the greatest of all the Bachs. 
More than that, he became one of the greatest musicians 
of the world. He was born at Eisenach, March 21, 
1685, the very year in which George Frederick Handel 
was born. He was named John Sebastian Bach. 

What a difference there was between these two little 
children, who were born within a month of each other, 
not one hundred miles apart, and who became the two 
greatest musicians the world had known up to that time. 
No one can tell where little Handel's music came from, 
but we do know that it was almost unknown in his 
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family and that he was kept from it by his father as 
long as possible. John Sebastian Bach, on the con- 
trary, was born right into the midst of music. From 
his very babyhood there was music in his home, and all 
about him, for Eisenach was a musical little town. 

His father gave him violin lessons, but soon the hard 
times which seem to have come to all great little 
musicians, came to Sebastian. When he was only nine 
years old, his parents both died, and he was taken away 
from his beautiful home in Eisenach, to live with his 
older brother, who was organist at Ohrdruf, not many 
mUes a^ay. 

This brother began to teach Sebastian to play the 
clavichord or clavier, an instrument resembling a small 
square piano. The child soon showed that he had 
unusual musical ability. He quickly learned his lessons, 
and then he wanted harder ones. But his brother 
would not give him new music ; he made him practice 
over and over the old lessons that he knew by heart. 

There was one thing in his brother's house that 
Sebastian wanted more than anything else. He longed 
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for it with his whole little musical heart — and that was 
a book of music composed by the best masters of the 
time. In those days it was not so easy to get music as 
it is now. Much of it had ^ l>e written by hand, for 
printed or engraved music waS rare and expensive. Per- 
haps there was hardly any music in the house besides 
this book which Sebastian desired, and which his 
brother with great labor had copied for himself. 

Sebastian knew he could play that wonderful music, 
but the book was kept locked up in a cupboard. This 
cupboard had a latticed door, through which the little 
boy often gazed at his treasure, until one day he 
managed to slip the book out through the slats. That 
was a great joy and surprise, but of course he dared not 
keep the book out long, for fear of discovery, and so he 
planned a great piece of work. He would copy all that 
music for himself. 

If you think that a small thing to do, try it. Copy 
one line of music, putting in every little note and rest, 
and see what you think then of copying a whole book. 

Sebastian's problem now was, when to do it without 
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being discovered. Not in the day-time : neither dared 
he burn his candle at night. The only way left was to 
write by moonlight, when other people were asleep. The 
persevering little fellow kept at it for six months, and 
then his brother found it out and was cruel enough to 
take his precious book away from him. 

At last opportunity came to him. When he was 
fifteen years old, he went away with a young friend to 
Luneburg, many miles away in the northern part of 
Germany. Luneburg was a very old town, by a river, 
surrounded by high walls and towers, and full of ancient 
buildings. It was noted for its beautiful church music. 

The two boys entered the School of St. Michael, which 
was devoted largely to the study of music. Sebastian, 
who had a beautiful soprano voice, was placed among 
the pupils who formed the choir at St. Michael's Church, 
and to pay him for his singing he received his education 
free. He learned how to write music, how to sing, how 
to play the organ and clavichord. Busy as this kept 
him, he studied so hard that he passed through all the 
other classes in the school. Throughout his life he had 
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such a thirst for knowledge that he would often work or 
study all night long. On many of his holidays he 
walked all the way to Hamburg, a city about twenty- 
four miles away, to hear a famous old Dutch organist, 
named Reinken. 

After three years, Sebastian left St. Michael's. He 
would have been glad to enter a university, but he was 
poor, and had an opportunity to earn his living by play- 
ing a church organ. In a few months, though only 
eighteen years old, he had become famous as an organ- 
ist, and then he was invited back to the beautiful region 
of his old home that he loved so well. He became 
organist of the new church at Arnstadt, that little town 
near his birthplace, where many of his relatives lived. 

Here he had a little choir of pupils, which he trained 
to sing in church, and he had much time left for study 
and composition. There was no one in Arnstadt who 
could teach him anything, but he had brought from 
Luneburg a full supply of music which kept him busy 
for two years, and he composed some important music 
of his own. His salary was not more than fifty-seven 
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dollars a year, but his living was so simple that he was 
able to lay up some money for a future journey, as well 
as to help a poor cousin. 

After working by himself for two years, Bach wished 
to study a little with Buxtehude, a noted organist at 
Lilbeck, a northern city, beyond Ltineburg and Ham-" 
burg, almost to the Baltic Sea. Buxtehude played one 
of the finest organs in Germany. He had established 
the " Abend-musiken," or vesper service, at his church 
on the five Sunday afternoons before Christmas. Bach 
wished to hear him play at these vesper services, so, late 
in the autumn, he asked for a month's leave of absence, 
and, with a little money he had saved, set off on foot 
upon a journey of two hundred miles. 

At Lubeck, Bach found so much to learn, and the 
grand organ so tempting, that he stayed three months 
instead of one, and did not return home until the 
next February. It is possible that he might have had 
the choice of remaining there permanently, for Buxte- 
hude was an old man who must soon resign to another. 
Unfortunately he bad made up his mind that his sue- 
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cessor must marry his daughter. Two years before this, 
in 1708, Handel, who had just gone to Hamburg to 
work, visited Buxtehude with the hope of getting the 
place, but gave up the idea when told its condition. 
Bach evidently shared Handel's opinion, for although 
well fitted for the position, and in spite of the tempting 
organ, he went back home. 

The church at Arnstadt had reason to be indignant at 
Bach's long absence. The people had been growing 
morp and more dissatisfied for some time. His accom- 
paniment to the congregational singing was so elaborate 
that the singers often lost the melody. He made his 
preludes much too long, and when the rector remon- 
strated, he cut them altogether too short. They said, 
besides, that he neglected his pupil-choir and could not 
control the boys. 

There was certainly some truth in these complaints. 
As he sat at the organ, such a man of genius could 
hardly fail of becoming so inspired with his thoughts as 
to forget that ordinary singers were trying to follow 
him, or that his music was crowding out the rest of the 
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service. His little choir soon seemed insignificant to 
him, and being himself young and quick-tempered, he 
found it hard to manage. The authorities, however, 
appreciated his greatness enough to keep him a whole 
year longer, without reproach, though he continued to 
do as he pleased. But Bach himself was dissatisfied, 
and after receiving several invitations, he went as 
organist to the town of Miihlhausen. Soon after going 
away he married his cousin, Maria Barbara Bach, of 
Arnstadt. 

His new position proved but a stepping-stone to a 
more important place. The people could not understand 
his high aims and lofty music, and were unwilling to be 
taught by a boy of twenty-two ; so, after a single year 
of hard work, he accepted an appointment as court 
organist to the Duke of Weimar. 

For the next nine years, from 1708 to 1717, Bach 
lived at Weimar, the town which, one hundred years 
later, was famous as the home of great men, chief among 
them Germany's greatest poet, Goethe. In Bach's time, 
though situated in a pleasant valley on the Ilm River, 
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the only marks of distinction in the town were the 
handsome palace, park and gardens of the Grand Duke^ 
at whose court Bach was installed as organist. 

These years were typical of the greater portion of his 
life ; quiet, simple, outwardly uneventful, but filled with 
great thoughts, earnest work and success. 

The sympathy and appreciation that failed him at 
Miihlhausen and Arnstadt he found here. The Duke 
was a high-minded man, who felt responsible for the 
welfare of his people. He loved to hear Bach play the 
organ, and he aroused in his court and among the 
citizens a strong interest in the lofty music of the great 
composer. Though Bach, as the only great musician of 
Weimar, had duties of various kinds, the mighty power 
of his genius for these nine years was directed chiefly 
toward the organ, and he reached the climax both as 
performer and composer. His organ music composed at 
this period has never been equalled, and it is believed 
can never be surpassed. 

The regular life at Weimar was varied by yearly 
journeys for the purpose of playing the organ and 
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clavier in other cities. Upon one of these visits to 
Dresden, he found the court so infatuated with the 
elegant playing of a French organist from Paris, that he 
could find no opportunity to play there himself. Never- 
theless he became so distinguished in other musical 
circles, as to raise the question which was the greater 
musician, Bach or this Parisian, Marchand. 

Urged by his friends, Bach challenged the Frenchman 
to a musical contest. Marchand accepted, and a place 
of meeting was appointed at the house of a citizen of 
high rank. The day came, a large number of people 
assembled. Bach arrived — but Marchand did not ! He 
had left Dresden that very morning, having probably 
heard Bach play in the meantime, and feared failure. 
Bach played alone and enchanted his audience ; he won 
a victory, not for himself alone, but as a champion of 
German art. 

On his return from Dresden, Bach left Weimar for 
the higher position of Kapellmeister at the court of 
the Prince of Cothen. 

He was now thirty-two years old, and for the next six 
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years Cothen remained his home, from 1717 to 1723. 
The Prince who had unusual talent for music, appre- 
ciated the importance of so great a musician. Here 
Bach had no organ and was connected with no church ; 
by his position as Kapellmeister he had charge of 
the concerts at the castle. The Prince often took part 
in these concerts, but their chief glory was Bach's own 
music on the clavichord. 

At Weimar his effort for nine years centered upon 
the organ ; now, during the six years spent at Cothen, 
with the organ put aside, he cultivated music for other 
instruments. Many works for the clavichord appeared, 
as well as fine solos for violin and violoncellos. Here he 
wrote his famous " Well-tempered Clavichord," a set of 
forty-eight preludes and fugues for that instrument, 
though now played upon the piano. These fugues sur- 
pass all others that have been written, and Robert 
Schumann considered them of such value that his advice 
to young students is this : " Make the ' Well-tempered 
Clavichord' your daily bread, then you will surely 

* 

become a thorough musician." 
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Bach's life at Cothen was spent more in seclusion than 
ever before, for the court was unpretending and his 
duties never brought him before the public ; yet the 
years were full of the enjoyment of developing new 
branches of his art. 

The Prince grew so fond of him that Bach even 
accompanied him on his journeys that they might not 
be separated. Bach also took independent professional 
journeys as before, and was often called away to inspect 
new organs. 

On one of his journeys, in 1719, he went to Halle, 
and came within a day of meeting Handel, who had 
come from England to visit his birth-place. Bach, hear- 
ing that he was there, hastened to call upon him, but 
Handel had only that morning left town. 

Ten years later, Handel came again to Germany, and 
Bach, who then lived in Leipsic, being himself ill, sent 
his son with an invitation to Handel to visit him ; but 
Handel politely refused. It is probable that he did 
not feel the deep interest in Bach, that Bach did in 
him. When Handel next came to Germany, Bach 
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was dead, and so these two great masters never saw 
each other. 

In the summer of 1720, while Bach was away with 
the Prince, his wife died very suddenly, leaving him 
three sons and one daughter. 

Soon after his wife's death. Bach visited Hamburg. 
He wished to hear again the celebrated organist, 
Reinken, now nearly one hundred years old, whom he 
used to walk way from Liineburg to hear. It was 
arranged for him to play before the chief magistrates 
and important people of the city, among whom was this 
old man. Reinken was especially moved at Bach's 
rendering of a choral which he himself had long ago 
arranged for the organ. At its close, he went up to 
Bach, and said : " I thought this art was dead, but I 
see it still lives in you." 

Coming to Hamburg, where there were so many fine 
organs, awakened in Bach, who had been without one so 
long, a great longing for his favorite instrument. The 
position of organist at St. Jacob's Church was vacant, 
but before the day came to elect the successor Bach was 
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called home by his Prince. Attracted by the excellent 
organ, he left word that he would accept the position if 
offered him. Many influential people tried to secure it 
for him, but the committee elected an inferior man, who 
gave to the church a sum of money. The chief clergy- 
man of the church was indignant, and in his Christmas 
sermon remarked that if one of the angels of Bethlehem, 
divinely gifted as a musician, should desire to become 
organist at St. Jacob's, but possessed no money, he 
would be allowed to fly away again. 

In 1821, Bach, now thirty-six years old, married a 
talented young singer, at the Court of Cothen, named 
Anna Magdalena Wilke. Under her husband's training 
her talent developed so that she became a true help to 
him in his work. 

Though Bach's home life was now so happy, his 
situation at Cothen no longer suited him : it had grown 
too narrow. Moreover, his Prince married a wife who 
cared nothing for music, whereupon his own interest 
cooled. 

Bach therefore sought and obtained the position of 
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Cantor of St. Thomas's School at Leipsic. Here he 
remained the rest of his life, from 1723 to 1750 — 
twenty-seven years. As Cantor of St. Thomas's, he had 
charge of all the music of that school, and with these 
duties went those of musical director in the two principal 
churches of Leipsic, St. Thomas's and St. Nicholas's. 
There were fifty-five pupils, supported and taught 
at the expense of the school, who formed the choir of 
the town, and received daily training from Bach. 

The two churches alternated in giving a service every 
Sunday. Bach threw himself into the composition of 
music for these services, and bent his whole genius to 
the task of raising sacred music to his ideal standard. 

In those days the service of the Leipsic churches was 
as rich and varied as that of the Catholic Church, and 
required music to correspond. Bach therefore found a 
field broad enough for even his genius, though the 
singers and. instrumentalists at his command were far 
from satisfactory. The Leipsic people were warmly 
interested in music ; they had grown up to respect the 
service and love their choir, and they listened to 
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Bach's music, though they could not appreciate its 
grandeur. 

Before many years Bach produced church music that 
reached the heights he had already gained in instru- 
mental work. Chorals, cantatas, masses, and to crown 
all, his marvelous Passion Music, recounting the suffer- 
ing of our Saviour as described in the Gospels of St. 
Matthew and St. John. 

That Bach's genius should culminate in his Passion 
Music, brings to our minds George Frederick Handel, 
who crowned his life with the " Messiah." The Passion 
Music is harder to understand than Handel's " Messiah," 
and is very little known in this country, though in Ger- 
many it has grown to be as dear to the hearts of the 
people as the " Messiah " is to us. 

The impression it makes upon a sensitive nature is 
that of almost overwhelming grief, as if hearing in a 
wonderful new language, the old, old story of the Cruci- 
fixion as it was never told before. 

This atmosphere of sorrow differs from that of the 
" Messiah." To be sure, Handel wrote of grief and suf- 
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fering, but he passed on quickly to the Resurrection, and 
the joy of the Hallelujah Chorus lights up the whole story. 

Yet Bach, too, could write joyously, as some of his 
Christmas music proves. 

Now can anyone believe that a man occupied in com- 
posing such music, could be accused of laziness? It 
actually happened that at a council meeting, the mem- 
bers showed themselves so unappreciative of Bach's real 
devotion to duty, that they declared their Cantor was 
lazy and did not give proper attention to his singing 
lessons. Bach was so grieved at their lack of sympathy 
that he seriously thought of going away, but soon the 
trouble blew over. 

Probably the least satisfactory part of his work was 
the training of his pupils, who were often wild and 
unruly. Yet if he was irritable when teaching large 
school classes, he showed great patience with earnest 
individual pupils and a happy faculty in teaching them. 
A large number of distinguished artists were trained by 
him ; his warm heart was always ready to help and 
encourage rising talent. 
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Theire were other disturbances in his life at Leipsic. 
Bach was drawn into several quarrels to vindicate 
either himself or his beloved art. These, while occupy- 
ing but a small place in a life of profound peace and 
dignity, show his sense of his own worth and his rever- 
ence for his art. He would allow neither himself nor 
his music to be insulted, and was persistent even to 
obstinacy when there was a wrong to be righted. 

In contrast to the discords, let us turn to the pleasant 
picture of Bach's singularly happy home life and keep 
that impression to the end. With his simple habits his 
income was enough to provide liberally for his family 
and to help many a needy relative. 

His gifted, sympathetic wife helped him to train their 
large family of musical children, and they held many 
home concerts together, assisted by some of the more 
talented pupils. The wife also did her share in making 
the home attractive to friends and guests. 

Leipsic was a centre of travel, and especially at Fair 
time, was thronged with strangers. All visitors who 
were musical desired to see the great master, to play 
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to him and to hear hira in return. Then they went 
away and spread his fame abroad. 

Bach continued to make frequent journeys himself. 
His last three years before his death, was made to the 
Court of King Frederick II. of Prussia, called Frederick 
the Great, at Potsdam. Bach's gifted son, Carl Philip 
Emanuel, was court musician here, and the king was 
anxious to hear Emanuel's famous father. Bach, at his 
first appearance, aroused the enthusiasm of Frederick, 
who gave him a theme to work out on the clavichord. 
The next day he played before a crowded audience at 
the church, and in the evening played again to the king, 
at whose request he improvised a six-part fugue. 

When he returned to Leipsic, he made Frederick's 
theme the subject of a set of pieces which he had 
engraved under the title, " Musical Offering," and dedi- 
cated to the king. 

Toward the end of his life, Bach's eyes, which he had 
strained from boyhood by night work, became seriously 
affected. An English oculist, who afterwards treated 
Handel's eyes in London, came to Leipsic, and Bach 
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submitted to ah operation which proved unsuccessful and 
caused him to become blind. Worse than that, the 
medical treatment connected with the operation, robbed 
him of his perfect health. 

After suffering blindness for six or seven months, his 
sight was one day suddenly restored, but immediately 
afterward he received a stroke of apoplexy, and a week 
later, July 28, 1750, he died at the age of sixty-five. 

Nearly one hundred years after Bach's death, Mendels- 
sohn caused a monument to be erected in honor of him, 
in a park at Leipsic, in front of St. Thomas's School, 
under the very windows of his study. 

We will close with the testimony of a great writer; if 
we can understand these words of the poet Goethe, we 
can better appreciate the great Bach himself : 

" Bach's music produces in me the feeling that the 
eternal harmonies are holding converse together, as they 
may have done in the bosom of God before the 
Creation." 



George Frederick Handel. 



It is now more than two hundred years ago that a 
bright little baby boy was born in Germany, in the 
town of Halle. Nobody supposed then that he was 
more wonderful than any other baby. His father and 
mother loved him dearly, but they did not know that 
God had given them a little music-loving child. 

As soon as the baby began to talk, he would make 
sweet sounds, and try to sing baby songs, and stop and 
listen whenever he heard any music. 

Now, the father, Dr. Handel, did not know or care 
anything about music. He said, " When George grows 
up, he shall become a lawyer; " for he thought that the 
finest thing a man could do. When he saw how much 
his boy loved music, he was troubled, and made up his 
mind that he must send every kind of musical instru- 
ment from the house. George's mother and nurse were 
told never to take the child where he could hear any 
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music ; and when he became old enough, he was even 
kept from the public school, because there he would 
learn to sing. 

The father did not know that he was unkind; he 
was a good father, and he really thought it best that his 
child should forget all about music. But the little 
Handel, as I have said, was a music-loving child, 
and no power on earth could make him forget, or keep 
the love of music from growing in him. And it grew 
to be so strong in him that he could not resist its 
influence. 

He managed to hide an old spinet away in the garret. 
The spinet was an instrument similar to a piano, though 
it did not look much like the piano we have now. It 
was smaller, but it had the white keys to play upon. 
Probably George's spinet was not larger than a big box. 
Having no legs to stand upon, it was placed upon a 
table. Strips of cloth were put about the strings to 
soften the sound. Somebody must have helped the little 
boy get his spinet into the garret ; perhaps it was his 
mother or his nurse — which, we do not know. 
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Up to the garret the little fellow would steal softly 
away, all by himself, whenever he found a chance. 
Sometimes it would be in the night when everyone else 
was asleep. He would stand by the old spinet with his 
little fingers wandering over the keys. Hour after hour, 
and week by week, he worked away, with no one to 
help him, finding out little harmonies, and making little 
songs, until at last, when he was seven years old, he 
could really play well upon the spinet. 

At this time his poor father found it out ; and this is 
how it happened: 

Dr. Handel was going to take a journey in a coach to 
visit a grown-up son, who served a rich duke. Little 
George begged his father to let him go too, but the 
father said, " No ! '* The minute the coach started, 
however, the little fellow followed it, running on behind 
as fast as his little legs could carry him. When the 
doctor spied him, he stopped the coach and began to 
scold. The child paid no attention to the scolding, but 
again begged so earnestly to go that his father finally 
took him into the coach. 
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When they reached the palace of the duke^ George 
heard some music not far away. As the older people 
were talking together, he crept away unseen, and, 
guided by the sound, found his way into the chapel, 
where a service was being held. When the service was 
over, and he was left alone, he stood for a long time 
gazing at the organ. 

Oh ! how his fingers longed to touch those white 
keys ! At last he could resist no longer ; he crept 
nearer and nearer, climbed up onto the seat, and 
began to play softly — very softly. The music was 

V 

so beautiful that he forgot where he was — forgot 
everything but the grand organ-voice that swelled out 
louder and louder until it filled the chapel. 

Out in another room was the duke; he suddenly 
stopped talking and listened. Who was playing his 
organ ? Not his own organist ! He had never before 
heard anyone play Hke that! A servant was sent to 
find out, and soon the trembling little boy was led in to 
his father and the duke. But the duke smiled, and 
asked questions so gently that the little heart opened to 
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its kind friend, and the whole secret came out ; how he 
loved music, and how he had worked all by himself, 
learning to play on the old spinet up in the garret at 
home. 

Then the duke turned to the father and told him that 
he had made a great mistake ; that his boy was a genius, 
and that it was wicked to try to keep him from his 
music. The old doctor was so surprised that he did not 
know what to say ; but he thought the duke must know 
best, and so, with some sorrow, he said that he would 
allow his son to become a musician. 

Little Handel listened with a beating heart ; his eyes 
were fixed on the duke; for to be allowed to study 
music seemed to him too good to be true. He never 
forgot his kind friend, the duke, but loved him all 
his life. 

When they reached home, George began to take 
music lessons. His teacher was Zackau, the organist of 
the Cathedral at Halle. You may be sure he worked 
hard, and he got along so fast that he surprised his 
teacher. At the end of three years, Zackau said that 
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Handel knew all that he could teach him, and begged 
his father to send him to Berlin to study with greater 
masters. 

Let us see what the boy had done during those three 
years. He learned to play the spinet or harpsichord, 
the organ, the violin, and the hautboy. He studied and 
played the best music that had ever been written ; and 
beside this, he learned to write music himself. Every 
week he composed a piece of music for his teacher. 
Think of it — every week for three years ! 

He played the organ so well that Zackau often sent 
him to take his place at the Cathedral on Sundays. 
Wouldn't you be surprised to see a little boy, not ten 
years old, come into your church some Sunday, and play 
the organ for your organist? Little Handel often 
played in the great Cathedral at Halle. 

Besides music, he studied Latin with his father, who 
still hoped that when George grew older he would give 
up his music ; but when Zackau said that George ought 
to go to Berlin, the father again consented. So the 
child left home, with a friend of the family, who was to 
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take care of him on the journey. Think of the little 
boy, then only eleven years old, all alone, studying 
music in a strange, large city ! 

He soon became acquainted with two Italian musi- 
cians. One was very kind to him. He made Handel 
play to him hour after hour, and was more and more 
astonished every day at what the child could do. The 
other musician was jealous. It made him angry to think 
that a little child could play better than himself. So he 
did a very unkind thing. He wrote a piece of music, so 
hard that he thought of course Handel could not play it. 

One day, when a number of people were listening 
to the child's playing, the musician put this hard piece 
up on the harpsichord and asked the little boy to play 
Jiat. To his surprise the music was played without any 
mistake. The jealous man was more jealous than ever 
after this, but he treated Handel with respect, because 
he saw that he was a wonderful musician. 

While George stayed in Berlin, people flocked to hear 
him play; but soon his father called him home. He 
said he was getting to be an old man and wanted his 
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son near him. Handel had not been at home long when 
his good father died, leaving the family very poor. So 
this little man, only twelve years old, had to start out 
into the world again, this time to earn his living and 
help support his mother. 

When he was eighteen years old he went to Hamburg 
to see if he could do better there ; for he wanted to earn 
enough money to travel about the world, and study the 
music of other countries. He got an opportunity to 
play the violin in the orchestra of one of the Hamburg 
theatres. Just for fun, he thought he would not let 
people know, at first, what a musician he was, so he 
made believe that he did not know very much. 

One day, however, the man who led the orchestra and 
played the harpsichord was absent, and a friend who was 
in the secret made Handel sit down in the leader's 
place. Handel began to play the harpsichord so beauti- 
fully that the orchestra stopped playing and listened, 
they were so surprised. 

After that he was made the leader, and so earned 
much more money than before. Besides this, people 
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came to take harpsichord lessons from him. Most 
important of all, he composed music. He was kept 
busy writing in music the beautiful thoughts that 
crowded into his mind. 

His kind mother at home was afraid her boy was not 
getting enough to eat and wear; so she saved up as 
much money as she could and sent it to him for a 
present. George loved his mother so dearly that he 
felt sorry to think how hard she must have worked 
to save that money. So he worked hard too, and soon 
was able to send back to his mother all her money and 
some more besides. 

He kept sending home money to his mother; and 
he also saved as much as possible for the journey 
he was to take bye and bye. The great dream of his 
life was to visit beautiful Italy. A rich man, who 
admired him, invited Handel to go there with him ; but 
George refused, because he preferred to earn his own 
money and be his own master. So he waited, and, after 
working in Hamburg three years, he found he had 
earned enough to start on his journey. 
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He spent three delightful years in Italy — years full 
of work and pleasure. He heard the finest Italian 
music and became acquainted with great musicians. 
There in Italy, as in Hamburg, his mind was always 
full of music of his own to write. 

After his visit to Italy, Handel went to London. Of 
course no one in London knew him at first; but he 
composed an opera here which made him famous at once. 
The poor musician was now becoming a great man in 
the world. 

He liked living in London so well that he made it his 
home for nearly the rest of his life; and that is why 
Erfgiish people feel that he partly belongs to them, 
although born a German. 

Now that he had become one of the great men of the 
world, the troubles of his life began. Many people who 
thought themselves musicians, were so jealous of the 
great Handel that they did all they could to harm him ; 
they tried to make people dislike him, and they tried to 
keep people from going to hear his music. Oh, for 
long, long years, while he worked away in London, 
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giving the people better music than they had ever 
known before, the jealous musicians, and those who 
did not know any better, made his life hard and 
stormy. 

I like to think of Handel as of a great rock by the 
ocean. The waves may dash against the rock with all 
their might, but it stands firm ; and so stood Handel, 
though his heart often ached, and discouragement came 
to him more than once. 

I hope at some Christmas time, when you grow older, 
you will be able to hear the oratorio that Handel wrote, 
called *^The Messiah." It is the grandest of all his 
works and the best known and loved. It tells the story 
of the life of Christ. You will hear the beautiful Bible 
story — told in music — of the shepherds in the field 
watching their flocks by night: how the angels came 
with the good news that the little Christ-Child was born ; 
how the little Child grew up to comfort and help every 
one who had any sorrow ; how He suffered and died, and 
at last rose again. 

The music of the oratorio tells you the story even 
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better than the words. For when it tells of the 
shepherds, the music is so calm and sweet that you seem 
to think of a peaceful night on the hillside, with the 
stars shining; and, all at once, you hear, or seem to 
hear, the angels themselves singing, as the chorus bursts 
out, " Glory to God in the highest, and on earth peace, 
good will toward men ! " 

Then, when the words tell of the love and kindness of 
Christ, the music is loving and tender, as Christ Himself 
was when on earth. And when the words tell of the 
Saviour's suffering, the music is sad and touching. 
Dear Handel himself felt so sad as he wrote the music 
to the words — " He was despised and rejected of men ; 
a man of sorrows and acquainted with grief " — that the 
tears ran down his cheeks. 

Then comes the great " Hallelujah " Chorus, telling 
how Christ is risen — "Hallelujah! for the Lord God 
Omnipotent reigneth ! " And when this is sung, all the 
people who are listening stand up, and you will stand 
with the rest. The reason why everybody stands when 
the " Hallelujah " Chorus is sung is this : 
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After Handel had composed " The Messiah," the king 
and many other people of London went to hear it for 
the first time. It filled them with such wonder that 
they could hardly listen quietly, and when the " Halle- 
lujah " Chorus burst upon them, they could sit still 
no longer ; every one, king and all, stood right up to 
show how they honored Handel and his wonderful 
music. That was over one hundred and fifty years 
ago ; and ever since then the listeners to the music of 
" The Messiah " have stood during the " Hallelujah " 
Chorus. 

Some one asked Handel how he felt when composing 
the " Hallelujah " Chorus ; and he said, solemnly, in his 
broken English : " I did think I did see all heaven 
before me, and the great God Himself." 

A gentleman once came to Handel, after the singing 
of "The Messiah," and praised him for the beautiful 
entertainment he had given the people. " Sir," answered 
Handel, " I should be sorry if I only entertained them ; 
I wish to make them better." 

Handel gave the music of " The Messiah " to an 
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Orphan Home ; and it earned for the poor children over 
fifty thousand dollars. You see from this gift how 
generous Handel was ; and we know that he was brave 
and strong and noble. One fault he had, however. 
When things went wrong, or people troubled him, he 
would sometimes get very angry. 

Often when he was playing the organ for the Prince 
of Wales and his family, the ladies, instead of listening, 
would whisper to each other. Then Handel would stop 
playing and scold, until the gentle Princess would say to 
the ladies, " Hush, hush, be quiet, Handel is angry ! " 
But Handel's passion never lasted long, and then if 
he had been in the wrong he would beg pardon as a 
gentleman should. 

We how come to the saddest part of the great man's 
life. When Handel was about sixty-seven years old, he 
began to grow bUnd. He struggled against it for a 
longtime; but when, he found he could not be cured, 
he bore the afliction with the patience of a hero. He 
tried to do just as much as he would have done had he 
eyes to see with. He played the organ just the same, 
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whenever " The Messiah " or any of his other oratorios 
were sung. 

The people who were present, at one time, when 
his oratorio, " Samson," was sung, saw a pathetic sight ; 
Handel played the organ first, and then sat beside it, 
listening to the rest of the music. When the singers 
reached the part where Samson becomes blind, the 
grand old man turned pale and began to tremble ; and 
when he was led forward to bow to the people who were 
applauding his music, the sight of the poor old man's 
grief caused many eyes to fill with tears. These are 
the words that so affected Handel, as he heard them 
sung: 

" Total eclipse ! No sun, no moon ! 
All dark amidst the blaze of noon ! 
glorious light ! No cheering ray 
To glad my eyes with welcome day ; 
Why thus deprived thy prime decree ? 
Sun, moon, and stars are dark to me." 

They were composed by the great poet, Milton, and 
Handel set them to music in his oratorio, " Samson." 
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Handel did not live many years after he becaine blind, 
but he worked to the very end, which came to him 
at seventy-four years of age. 

The English people buried him in Westminster Abbey, 
where most of their greatest men lie buried. 
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LIFE OF MOZART. 



When Francis I. and the beloved Empress Maria 
Theresa ruled at Vienna, there appeared, one day, at the 
imperial palace at Schonbrunn, three strangers from 
Salzburg, who were graciously and unceremoniously 
received by the royal family. The travelers were 
Leopold Mozart and his children, Maria Anna and 
Wolfgang. The little boy, only six years old, slipped 
and fell upon the polished floor of the palace salon, and 
when the young princess, Marie Antoinette, gave him a 
helping hand, he gratefully exclaimed : " You are good. 
I will marry you ! " 

The music-loving empress bestowed her kind greeting, 
and Wolfgang in response jumped into her lap and 
kissed her. Such was the great Mozart's entrance upon 
court life, in the year 1762. 

Wolfgang Amadeus Mozart was born in Salzburg, 
Austria, January 27, 1756. His father, Leopold Mozart, 

Amadeus (am-a-de'us). Schonbrunn (schern'bron). 49 
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had taught music in that city and had gained the 
position of chapel-master to the archbishop. He had 
married a beautiful girl, Maria Anna Pertl, and, accord- 
ing to an old record, the musician and his wife were the 
handsomest couple in Salzburg. 

Their little daughter, bearing her mother's name, but 
familiarly called " Nannerl," was four years older than 
Wolfgang and, possessing also great musical talent, was 
early taught to play upon the harpsichord. W hile Nan- 
nerl practised little Wolfgang listened, and before he 
was three years old, could strike harmonious thirds upon 
the keyboard. 

When four years of age he received regular instruc- 
tion from his father, who taught him to play several 
minuets; but before another year had passed it was 
difficult to keep the child upon any fixed lesson, for 
he would continually ramble off into original strains, 
where his instinct must have been his guide, since he had 
no knowledge of the rules of composition. In the 
Mozart collection at Salzburg is now preserved the 
music-book from which the minuets were learned^ and 
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in which Leopold Mozart also transcribed notes of the 
music extemporized by the baby composer. 

So acute was Wolfgang's ear that he detected the 
difference of an eighth of a note in the tuning of two 
violins, and so sensitive was he to sound that the tones of 
a trumpet were, in his childhood, unendurable. Once, 
when his father put this to the test, the boy was thrown 
into convulsions. 

From the time that he began to study music, all 
Wolfgang's interests were centered in that art. If he 
played with toys, music must in some way be interwoven 
with the game and an early friend has written : " If 
we carried our toys from one room to another, he who 
had nothing to carry must sing or play a march." For 
his evening prayer, the little boy arranged a tune which 
he insisted upon singing every night, while his father, 
standing near, sang the second. " After this service," says 
his biographer, " Wolfgang kissed his father on the 
tip of his nose, and went quietly to bed." His motto 
was, " God first, and then papa," and for years he 
retained the odd fancy that when his father grew old, 
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he would have him preserved in a glass case where the 
family could admire him. 

The boy's musical talent developed with marvelous 
rapidity. One day his father found him with pen in 
hand bending over a table. 

" What are you doing, Wolfgang? " he inquired. 

" papa ! I am composing a concerto for the harp- 
sichord ! Don't disturb me, for I have not finished this 
movement." The father looked and broke into laugh- 
ter, for the child, unused to writing, had, at every note, 
dipped his pen to the bottom of the inkstand, and from 
the much-blotted paper the ink had been smeared off 
with hands and cuffs. This was Mozart's first attempt at 
regular composition, and the wonderful accuracy of the 
work brought tears of delight to the proud father's eyes. 

Nannerl also made remarkable progress in music, and 
with these two " wonders of God," as he called them, 
Leopold Mozart determined to travel. After a few brief 
sojourns in cities on the route to Vienna, the party 
arrived in the Austrian capital, and were speedily sum- 
moned to Schonbrunn, where their fame had preceded 
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them, and where a musical court was prepared to wel- 
come them. 

The emperor petted and teased (he children, jest- 
ingly telUng Wolfgang that it was easy to play upon 
the harpsichord with both hands, but to play an air cor- 
rectly with one finger would be true art. When the 
boy, in swift response, had successfully performed this 
tjst, he was required to play with the keys covered, and 
accomplished the trick so triumphantly that the emperor 
dubbed him the " little magician." 

Maria Theresa petted both the children and sent them 
costly gifts ; and, clothed in the suit of lilac cloth, with 
gold-bordered coat and moire vest, which she had pre- 
sented, Wolfgang's portrait was painted by an artist of 
the day. As might have been expected, the children 
became very popular in Vienna, where no fashionable 
assembly was thought complete without them. But 
suddenly Wolfgang was stricken with scarlet fever, and 
soon after the close of his enforced seclusion the fam- 
ily returned to Salzburg, where Leopold Mozart's court 
duties had long been neglected. 
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The father had, however, set his heart upon taking 
his children to Paris and London, and in June of 
the same year ( 1763 ), having obtained from the arch- 
bishop another leave of absence, the entire family 
set forth upon their long journey. An accident to 
the traveling carriage caused a day's delay at Was- 
serbrunn, and in giving an account of this, the father 
wrote : " In order to pass the time we went to look at 
the organ, and I explained the pedal to Wolferl. 
He set to work to try it on the spot, pushed aside the 
stool and preluded away, standing, using the pedal 
as if he had practised it for months. This is a new 
grace of God which many receive only after much 
trouble." 

Upon reaching Munich, the party proceeded by 
apppointment to the summer palace of the elector, 
where, after Wolfgang's first performance, an official 
investigation of the precise date of his birth was ordered, 
so incredible it seemed that a child of his years could 
possess such marvelous skill. At Heidelberg, his per- 
formance upon the organ so astonished the dean of 
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the city, that he ordered the boy's name to be inscribed 
upon the instrument on which he had played. In Frank- 
fort, Goethe heard him, and wrote in after years : " I still 
recollect quite distinctly the little man in his wig and 
sword, when I myself was about fourteen." 

Costly presents were lavished upon both children, but 
these did not pay their expenses, and the anxious father 
complained that the sets of toilet-bottles, swords, snuff- 
boxes, and similar articles received were sufficient to set 
up a shop ; but he wrote : *^ If the kisses given by the 
Princess Amalie * had been louis d^ors we might have 
been joyful." 

In November, 1763, the family arrived in Paris, and 
after a flattering reception at the gay court of Versailles 
the way was opened to entertainments, where Wolfgang 
played the most difficult compositions of musicians then 
in the French capital. In Paris the boy published his 
first printed works, dedicating one sonata to the second 
daughter of the King, the Princess Victoire, and another 
to the Countess de Tesse, lady-in-waiting to the 
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Dauphiness. Both children were everywhere highly 
applauded, and presented with costly gifts and compli- 
mentary verses, while a popular Parisian artist painted 
the entire family group. 

But musical culture had not at that time awakened in 
France the interest common throughout Germany, and 
Leopold Mozart was anxious to reach England, where 
Handel's influence had introduced a higher standard. 
So, in the spring, the children had their first experience 
of travel by water, and, while crossing the Channel, 
Nannerl wrote in her journal: "How the sea runs 
away ajid comes back again ! " 

By George III. and Queen Charlotte the German family 
were received with "favour incredible," as the happy 
father wrote ; and when, having played before the court, 
the children were about to be introduced to the public, 
the announcement notice described Wolfgang as "the 
greatest wonder the world can boast." The first concert 
in L6ndon was given on the King's birthday, and Leo- 
pold Mozart " was terrified " by the income of one hun- 
dred guineas in the space of three hours. Under such 
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rewarding conditions he decided to prolong the visit in 
London^ and the family adopted English dress. Again 
Leopold Mozart wrote home : 

"How do you suppose my wife and girl look in 
English hats, and the great Wolfgang in English 
clothes ? " 

A boy of eight might easily have been spoiled by the 
attention Wolfgang received in private and in public, 
but he was one of the sweetest and most childlike of 
children, and when not absorbed in music was happy in 
childish ways. In England he seems to have lived 
largely in a world of his imagination, and during his 
travels he fancied himself passing through a kingdom 
in which he was monarch over good children. So per- 
sistently did he continue this play that the family 
servant had to draw a map while the boy dictated to 
him the names of towns and cities in. his visionary 
dominion. 

The second concert in London was given at a Kane- 
lagh Garden fete for charity, and amid romantic sur- 
roundings, in grounds illuminated by ten thousand 
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lampS; the two gifted children entertained fifteen 
hundred guests. 

The iUuess of Leopold Mozart forced the family to 
leave London in the midst of these successful days, and 
while living quietly at Chelsea, unable to practice lest he 
should disturb his father, Wolfgang began to compose 
symphonies. The French horn was at that time a favor^ 
ite instrument in England, and the boy requested his 
sister to remind him that it must be given ^^ plenty 
to do." 

The presence of Italian singers in London gave the 
little lad a good opportunity for lessons in vocal music, 
by which he profited, and soon after the return to the 
metropolis, the public were invited to the apartments of 
the Mozart family every day from twelve to three o'clock 
to hear the varied performances of the children. As a 
part of the inducement offered, Wolfgang and Nannerl 
were advertised to play duets on the same clavier with 
the keyboard covered. 

Although he was making money in London, Leopold 
Mozart decided in the summer of 1765 to accept an 
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iiDvitation to visit The Hague. On the journey, Wolf- 
gang was taken ill and the family were detained a month 
at Lille. In the early autumn they reached The Hague, 
but there Nannerl became violently ill, and when anxiety 
on her account was allayed, Wolfgang was attacked by 
fever, and the visit to The Hague was fruitless of 
musical results. 

As soon as the children were able to travel they 
were taken to Amsterdam, where they arrived during 
Lent. In the Lutheran city amusements were strictly 
forbidden at that season, but by a special decree 
of the magistrates the Mozarts were permitted to give 
concerts, because, in the words of the city council, " the 
marvelous gifts of these children redounds to the glory 
of God." 

On account of the festivities in honor of the birthday 
of the Prince of Orange, the family returned in March 
to The Hague, where Wolfgang received a commission to 
prepare six sonatas for the piano and violin. The gifted 
boy, though only ten years old, was. already regarded 
as an established composer. 

Hague (hag;. LUle (lei). 
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His command over the violin had been acquired 
almost without practice. Once, at a musical gathering 
in his home, a violin quartet was proposed, but one 
needed member of the club was absent. Wolfgang 
begged to be allowed to take the vacant place, but was 
only laughed at by his father, until his tears and con- 
tinued entreaties called forth from one of the guests the 
suggestion that, to pacify the child, they should allow him 
to try. So, perched upon a high stool, with a vioUn in 
his hand and difficult music before him, Wolfgang 
gained his wish, and, without an error, played his part 
before the amazed company. 

On leaving Holland, the Mozarts paid another brief 
visit to Paris ; but the home life was beckoning, and, 
although they stopped in several Swiss cities and in 
Munich, the end of November, 1766, found them again 
in Salzburg. During three years of travel, the children 
had won many laurels, and the following year was 
devoted to quiet study at home. 

When preparations were in progress for the mar- 
riage of the Archduchess Maria Josepha, the Mozarts 
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again journeyed to Vienna ; but plans for the festivity 
in the city were brought to a sad end by the death 
of the young princess from smallpox, and in alarm, 
Leopold Mozart hastened with his children to Olmiitz. 
But he was too late, for both Wolfgang and Nannerl 
were smitten with the disease. The Dean of Olmiitz, an 
old Salzburg acquaintance, received the whole family 
into his house, where for nine days Wolfgang lay with 
bandaged eyes, and for weeks remained an invalid. 

After the children's recovery, the Mozarts returned to 
Vienna, where, although kindly received, they found 
but little encouragement for musical entertainments. 

At length the Emperor proposed that Wolfgang 
should write an opera, and announced his wish to the 
manager of the theatre. An arrangement was soon 
completed, and Wolfgang set to work industriously. 

But jealousies were aroused among the musicians of 
the city, and angry voices criticised the twelve-year-old 
boy for daring to compete with mature composers. The 
orchestra was induced to resent the leadership of a child, 
and the singers, who had professed entire satisfaction 
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with the airs Wolfgang had written, were influenced to 
express fears of failure. 

The manager delayed the production of the opera 
from week to week, and the affair dragged on for nine 
months, until from Salzburg Leopold Mozart received 
the message that he might remain away from home as 
long as he liked, but his salary would no longer be 
paid during his absence. So, in despair of seeing 
Wolfgang's opera brought out, the family returned to 
Salzburg. 

During the weary weeks of waiting in Vienna, Wolf- 
gang had written for the owner of an amateur theatre 
in that city, music for a kind of German operetta — a 
dialogue interrupted by solos and duets. He also com- 
posed and conducted the music at ceremonies connected 
with the foundation of a chapel in Vienna, when the 
Emperor and court were present, and upon his return to 
Salzburg, the archbishop paid him the compliment of 
ordering the performance of his opera in his native city, 
and after that event appointed the young composer to 
the office of concert-meister. 
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The greater part of the year 1769 was devoted to 
study in the quiet Salzburg home. Wolfgang was an 
industrious student, and in arithmetic his interest was so 
intense that he is said to have covered with figures, not 
onlv the walls and floor of his room, but also the tables 
and chairs. 

But when Leopold Mozart had returned to Salzburg, 
it had been with Italy in mind, for Italian music was 
then the fashion, and Italy provided the best masters 
and the finest system of training to be obtained in Europe. 
So to Italy father and son journeyed at the end of the 
year, and even there the story of Wolfgang's wondrous 
gifts could hardly be credited. At one performance the 
audience insisted that his skill was due to the mastic in a 
ring he wore, and the boy was forced to remove the 
ornament — the gift of a prince — before he could 
convince his listeners that he was not playing under 
some wizard's spell. 

Through the great cities he and his father traveled, in 
each place winning fame and honor. In Rome they 
heard the " Miserere," of AUegri, which was held in 

Allegri (al-la'gre). 
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such honor that no one was allowed to copy it. Wolf- 
gang went away and wrote it down from memory ; then, 
when the performance was repeated, he hid his manu- 
script in his hat and corrected some notes where his 
memory had not been true. The Pope, instead of 
censuring his action, paid apparently no heed to the 
matter which all Rome was discussing, and later he 
bestowed upon Wolfgang the Cross of the Order of the 
Golden Spur : an honor which gave the boy the title of 
Signor Cavaliere. 

Amidst all these attentions and honors, the child 
remained simple and artless, writing merry letters home 
in which his pleasure in riding on a donkey is mentioned, 
or kisses are sent to Miss Bimberl, the dog. May 19, 
1770, he wrote : 

" Tell me how Master Canary is ? Does he sing still, 
and still whistle ? We have one in our anteroom that 
chirps out a G sharp, just like ours." 

From Bologna, August 4, 1770, he wrote : 

" My sole recreations consist in dancing English horn 
pipes, and cutting capers." And from Milan, two years 

Bologna (bo-lon'yft). 
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later, he attempts to entertain his sister with an adven- 
ture in Italy : " Do you know the history that occurred 
here? Well, I will relate it to you. We were going 
home straight from Count Firmiani's, and when we came 
to our street, we opened the door and what do you think 
happened? We went in. Good-bye, my pet. 

" Your unworthy brother, 

" Wolfgang." 

The Philharmonic Society was in the habit of testing 
all candidates for membership in their body, by requiring 
from each the composition of a difficult piece of music in 
four parts. Locked in a room alone while the work was 
done, Wolfgang accomplished in thirty minutes the task 
for which others had required from two to four hours, 
and amid great applause he was voted a member of an 
academy a century old. 

But a more important result of the journey through 
Italy was the commission given Wolfgang in Milan, to 
write an opera. The subject chosen was " Mithridates," 
and the boy worked until his fingers ached. " I cannot 
possibly write you a letter," he wrote to his sister, " for 

Mithridates Cmith-ri-da'tez). 
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I do not know what I am writing. My thoughts are 
always in my opera, and I am in danger of writing you 
a whole song instead of words." Continually he begged 
his mother and sister to pray for the success of the 
opera, "so that we may all live happily together 
again." 

The opera was given in December, 1770, the young 
composer, not yet fifteen, conducting the orchestra. 
Twenty times it was repeated to crowded houses of 
enthusiastic Italians, who declared that such music was 
" from the skies." 

The following spring father and son paid a brief visit 
to the Salzburg home, returning to Italy to reap fresh 
honors. Wolfgang's letters continue to show the simple, 
unspoiled boy, who expresses his affection for his 
" heart's little sister, Nannerl," and writes that on post 
days "everything tastes better." He was kept hard at 
work by many commissions, but his sunny temperament 
is constantly revealed. In Milan his room was above 
those of one violinist, and below those of another ; while 
a singing master lived next door, and an oboist opposite. 
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"It is capital for composing," Wolfgang wrote; "it 
gives one new ideas." 

So, in varied happy experiences, passed the years of 
boyhood for the " wonder-child," as he was called in 
Vienna. His manhood was destined to the endurance of 
more trials and the experience of fewer triumphs. From 
the Italian trip he returned with honor and fame, but 
without money, and for awhile actual poverty stared the 
family in the face. Leopold Mozart petitioned the 
archbishop for an increase of salary in his office of 
chapel-master ; but as no notice was taken of the request, 
Wolfgang again went forth to seek his fortune, his 
mother this time his companion. 

Munich, Augsburg and Manheim gave welcome to 
the composer, and in the last city they tarried while 
Mozart wrote and practised with Aloysia Weber, who 
in later years made the world familiar with much of the 
young composer's music. He wanted to write operas 
in which Aloysia should be prima donna, but his father 
wrote, " Get thee to Paris!" and true to his motto, 
" After God, my papa," Wolfgang obeyed. 

Aloysia (al-o-izh'ft). 
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In 1778, mother and son reached the French capital 
only to meet disappointment. True, the appointment of 
organist at Versailles was offered Mozart, but thinking 
the salary too small he declined the position. In May, 
his mother became ill, and two months later her son 
buried her in that foreign land; then he begged to 
return home, and in September, after a diligence 
journey of five days, rejoined his father and sister in 
Salzburg. 

The subsequent events of this short but industrious 
life must be briefly sketched. Of the Salzburg audiences 
Mozart once said, " When I play there, I feel as if only 
chairs and tables were my listeners." The months at 
home were devoted chiefly to study and composition, but 
in 1780, having been commissioned to prepare an opera 
for the carnival at Munich, he repaired to that city and 
was presented to the elector. 

Mozart had chosen for his opera the story of Idomeneo, 
the old story of Jephtha's vow, presented in Greek 
dress. Leopold Mozart had cautioned his son to make 
the music popular, and when the elector had listened 

Idomeneo (i-dom'e-no). 
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to a rehearsal of the opera, he laughingly said, " One 
would not have believed there was anything so great 
in such a little head." The " life-and-death " rehearsal 
took place in December, and the opera was presented 
in January, 1781. 

Then, suddenly summoned to join the archbishop in 
Vienna, Mozart quarrelled with that patron and asked 
to be dismissed from his service. The request caused a 
ttiisunderstanding between Wolfgang and his father, 
and the young musician, unhappy and poverty-stricken 
in the rich Austrian capital, sought out his old acquain- 
tances, the Webers, and gained comfort from their 
friendship. 

At length the Emperor, Joseph XL, gave him a 
commission for an opera, which, when completed, 
was performed to applauding audiences in crowded 
houses. Encouraged by the hope of an imperial appoint- 
ment, Mozart, in 1782, was married to Constance Weber, 
but the position he hoped for was not offered. The 
Italian opera again became the fashion, and Mozart's 
life continued to be clouded by poverty. 
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At length the tide seemed about to turn. " Figaro '* 
was produced, and the Emperor was roused to a new 
enthusiasm. The picture of the first rehearsal of 
" Figaro " was striking : Mozart in " red fur hat trimmed 
with gold" stood beating time for an orchestra, the 
members of which, unable wholly to repress their delight 
in the music, broke forth at intervals with the cry: 
" Viva, Viva, grande Mozart !" 

When the opera was presented the Emperor found it 
necessary to forbid encores. Selections were speedily 
made for the piano and for other instruments, and 
everybody sang or played airs from " Figaro,'' even the 
babies being lulled to sleep by Mozart's songs, while the 
composer was still obliged to give lessons in music to 
earn his daily bread. 

An invitation to visit Prague was accepted in 1787, 
and in a vineyard near that city is shown the stone table 
on which Mozart wrote the score of another opera, "Don 
Giovanni." When he was too tired or too nervous to 
work easily, it is said that Constance related fairy stories 
while her husband wrote. In a garden in Prague, now 

Figaro (fe-ga-ro'). Prague (prag). Giovauni (jo vaii'ue). 
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adorned by a bust of the composer, he is reputed to 
have played at nine-pins, and in another spot a summer- 
house is shown where Mozart was locked up by a musical 
hostess until he should compose for her an aria. He 
avenged himself by putting notes into the music which 
were a severe test of her singing. 

In Prague, Mozart's popularity reached its height. 
At the performance of " Don Giovanni," a flourish of 
trumpets, three times repeated, and applause, " which it 
seemed would never cease," heralded the composer's 
appearance before the audience. Upon his return to 
Vienna, he was appointed chapel- master to the Emperor, 
with a salary of eight hundred florins ; '' too much for 
what I do ; too little for what I ipight do," he wrote. 
Later, when, with a much larger salary, the position of 
chapel-master in Berlin was offered, Mozart refused to 
forsake his " good Emperor." 

In spite of this, the only recompense obtained was a 
commission to write a new opera, and the composer's 
poverty at this time is attested by the story of a neigh- 
boring innkeeper, who, early one morning, surprised 
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Mozart and Constance waltzing about their room in 
order to keep warm. In 1790, Mozart wrote, " I have 
two scholars ; I would like to bring the number up to 
ei^ht." 
;'In 1791, the last year of the great artist's life, "The 
Magic Flute" was composed. It was written in a 
garden summer-house in Vienna, and while at work 

\ 

Mozart was visited by a stranger, who presented an 
a^donymous letter of inquiry concerning the preparation 
of a requiem. Mozart gave the desired information, and 
the man arranged with him for the composition of the 
ntus|c. A few days later, as the composer and his wife 
vijBTe starting for Prague, the mysterious messenger 

J 

appeared at the door of their carriage to inquire when 
the requiem would be finished. 
: Before entering upon that work, Mozart had com- 

m 

pleted the opera of " Titus," festival music, which did 
not prove wholly satisfactory, and the disappointed and 
weary musician fell into a melancholy mood, quite at 
variance with his usually buoyant nature. The impres- 
sion grew strong in his morbid mind that someone had 
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given him poison, and he insisted that he was composing 
tlie requiem for his own funeral. 

Becoming absorbed in the composition, he labored 
steadily and long, but before the music was completed 
the overwrought brain gave way, and the musician 
fainted at his desk. Still, at intervals, he strove to 
work, and was able to dictate some notes of the requiem. 
On the day before his death, a part of the unfinished 
dirge was sung at his bedside. 

The brief life closed December 5, 1791, and, as the 
composer had predicted, the requiem was performed at 

his funeral a few days later in the church of St. Stephen 

y ^ 
in Vienna, from which place Mozart's body was borne 

to the cemetery of St. Mark. 

His rival, Salieri, said, " Had he lived longer, no one 

would have given us a crust for our compositions," and 

one who met many acquaintances of Mozart, wrote, 

" People speak of him as one speaks of the person he 

loves." 

In a life so short, how much had been accomplished ! 
Seventeen symphonies, seven quartjettes, three German 

Salieri (sa-le-a're). 
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operas, many cantatas, masses, serenades, waltzes, etc. 
No other composer's works embrace such a variety of 
compositions, and in many of these Mozart stands 
unrivalled. The boy was loving and lovely ; the man 
was brave and true ; and the musician is immortal ! 



FRANZ JOSEPH HAYDN. 



While Bach and Handel, grown to full manhood, 
were carrying on their noble work at Leipsic and at Lon- 
don, the next great musician came into the world many 
miles away from either, though still of the German 
nation. 

Franz Joseph Haydn was born March 31, 1732, at 
Rohran, Austria. Rohran is a tiny village situated on 
the River Leitha, about fifteen miles southeast of 
Vienna. The Haydn family had been as unimportant 
as the village, until this child grew up and made the 
name famous. 

The grandfather was a master wheelwright at Haiq- 
burg, a town close to the Danube River. His seven son^, 
one by one, learned their father's trade and went away to 
earn their living. One of the youngest sons came to 
this little village of Rohran, where he married a good wife 
and built for himself a little house. In this low, thatched- 

93 
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roofed cottage, at the edge of the town, in the midst of 
meadows and trees, twelve children were born, the second 
one being our musician, Joseph Haydn. 

Long after the Haydn family were no more, people 
still came to see this humble birth-place of a great man. 
It stood for many years, until in 1899 it burned down. 

The father and mother were simple, honest, hard-work- 
ing peasants, who trained their children to love God, 
work and cleanliness. Their lives of hard toil were 
cheered by music. Both parents sang well, and the 
father could accompany their voices on the harp, 
which he played by ear without knowing a note of 
music. They were able to earn a trifle by singing in 
church and at festivals, but above all did their music 
brighten their home life. 

While very young, little Joseph began to join in their 
simple songs with his sweet voice and true tones. One 
day, after seeing the school-master play the violin, he 
picked up two pieces of wood and tried to draw music 
from them like the master's. After that when singing 
time came with the evening, Joseph would sit in his own 
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nook on the stove-bench, and keep perfect time upon his 
little dumb violin, never doubting that it really made the 
music he heard so plainly in his own mind. 

During one of these home concerts, a cousin from 
Hainburg came in. He noticed the child's earnestness, 
perfect timg and fine voice, and being a school teacher, 
with some knowledge of music, offered to take him home 
to his school and train him for a musician. The mother 
hesitated, for she wished her boy to become a priest, but 
the father was overjoyed. He began to dream at once 
of seeing his son as high up in the world as a Capell- 
meister. The mother at last yielded, and six-year-old 
Joseph went away from home never to live there again. 

A school under a severe master and without a mother, 
is a far different place from a loving home. Joseph's 
life now meant study, study, study, and if the lessons 
were not perfect, that meant a whipping alid going 
supperless to bed. But he was a brave little man and 
worked with all his might at his reading, writing and 
Latin, as well as singing, violin and the art of writing 
music. He learned quickly and his hard master was fond 
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and proud of him. Joseph loved his teacher in return, 
and long afterward said to a friend, " I shall be grate- 
ful to that man as long as I live, for keeping me so 
hard at work, though I used to get more flogging 
than food." 

He tells a funny story of his life at Hainburg. There 
was to be a procession, but the drummer was absent. 
The master who seemed to think that Joseph could do 
anything in the line of music, proposed that he should 
beat the drum. He had never tried before, but they 
showed him how to make the stroke, and away he went 
at the head of the procession. It was a comical sight, 
for he was so tiny and the drum so big, it had to be 
carried on the back of a boy who marched in front of 
him. This drum is still kept in the choir of the church 
at Hainburg as a memento. 

When Joseph was eight years old, his master could 
teach him no more. At this time George Renter, Capell- 
meister of St. Stephen's Cathedral at Vienna, came to 
Hainburg. He heard Joseph sing and offered to take 
him to Vienna and educate him as one of his boy choir. 
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To go to tJiat famous musical city, seemed the greatest 
thing in the world to the boy, and he eagerly obtained 
his parents' consent. 

At Vienna, a new life opened to Joseph, by no means 
easier, but full of music such as he had never dreamed. 
Connected with St. Stephen's Cathedral was a school to 
train the choir-boys, where, Haydn says, " Besides the 
regular studies I learned singing, the clavier and violin 
of good masters." The school was near the Cathedral 
and from his window Joseph could look right up at the 
glorious spire which rose to a height of 453 feet, about 
twice as high as our Bunker Hill Monument. It was a 
sight to fill a sensitive child with never failing wonder 
and delight. 

But music and Cathedral spires, however they may lift 
up our natures, cannot supply all that we need. The 
city paid for the pupils' board and clothes, but not enough 
to keep them from growing very shabby, and being often 
cold and hungry. The little boy sadly missed his 
mother's care, nobody mended his clothes or kept him 
clean; beyond his education he was wholly neglected. 
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Thb distressed the child whom his mother had trained 
so carefully. Wlien he became an old man, he said, 
recalling his school days, "I could not help seeing, much 
to my distress, that I was gradually getting very dirty, 
and though I thought a great deal of my little person, I 
was not always able to avoid spots of dirt on my clothes, 
of which I was dreadfully ashamed — in fact, I was a 
regular little ragamiifl&n." 

In spite of cold, hunger and dirt, he put his whole 
heart into his work. When other boys played he studied, 
and if they disturbed him by theifr noise, he says — for 
we will let him tell his own story, wherever it is possible 
— '^ I would take my little clavier under my arm and go 
away to practise in quiet." 

Before long he felt a new impulse. The wonderful 
music that he heard, awakened the desire to compose 
music for himself. His cousin-teacher had given him 
some training in writing music, but at St. Stephen's he 
had to get on by himself. Herr von Renter once dis- 
covered him at work composing a difficult anthem, and 
told him dryly that he would better learn how to write 
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music before he tried to compose; but he never offered to 
teach him how. 

No difficulty, however, was ever known to keep Joseph 
Haydn from his purpose. Music came to his mind that 
must be written. " I certainly had the gift/' he said, 
"and by dint of hard work I managed to get on." He 
read every book on the subject that he could get, and 
every sheet of music-paper that came to hand, he covered 
with notes. The more music he could crowd on to a 
page, the better he was satisfied, for he "thought it must 
be all right if only the paper was nice and full." 

All this time his clothes and shoes were wearing out 
and he became so very shabby that he wrote home for 
some money. In reply his father sent six florins — about 
three dollars — but when it came he felt that after all 
new clothes were not what he needed most, and so his 
money was spent for two books of music. One of these 
books became his dear constant companion and was even 
kept under his pillow at night. 

When Joseph had been in Vienna a few years, his 
younger brother Michael came to attend the school and 
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sing in the choir with him. Their school days went on 
as before until Joseph was sixteen, when his voice began 
to break. 

He had often sung in the Imperial Chapel, before the 
Empress, Maria Theresa, who loved to listen to him, but 
one day, noticing the change in his tones, she told the 
singing master that young Haydn's voice sounded like a 
raven. He was never asked to sing there again, but at 
the next festival Joseph's solo was given to his brother, 
who sang it so beautifully that both the Emperor and 
Empress were delighted and gave him twenty-four ducats 
— about fifty dollars in gold. 

Joseph naturally felt very anxious. As he could no 
longer please by his singing, his master. Renter, did not 
care what became of him and only waited for an excuse 
to send him away. 

The chance soon came. Joseph, although filled with 
one earnest purpose in life, was very fond of fun and 
mischief. He had a pair of new scissors, and one day 
in school it came into his head to try them upon the pig- 
tail of the boy who sat in front of him. The pig-tail 
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dropped off and naughty Joseph was threatened with a 
whipping. In vain he implored his master to excuse 
him ; he said he would rather leave school than be so 
disgraced. The master answered that he must first be 
whipped, and then he might leave school just as soon as 
he could pack his things together. 

So he was punished and turned out into the streets 
of Vienna, without a penny or a friend, so ragged and 
dirty that he was ashamed to be seen. It was a stormy 
evening in November, and he walked up and down the 
streets all night. In the morning, almost faint from 
weariness and hunger, he met a singer whom he slightly 
knew. This man was so poor that he could scarcely 
support his wife and child, yet he invited Joseph home 
to the shelter of his miserable attic. 

Weeks followed, which tested the true worth of Joseph 
Haydn. He might have gone home to Rohran sure 
of a warm welcome, but he would not burden his father 
and mother, who had a large family to care for and 
who had such high hopes of him. Above all, he felt 
within himself the divine gift of music, and it was 
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his determination to make his way in the world by 
that alone. 

All winter he shared the dreary attic, the cold and the 
hunger of these friends who first took pity on him. He 
searched earnestly for work and found a few opportun- 
ities to play the violin at dances and parties. He next 
succeeded in getting a few pupils. This money barely 
kept him from starving. 

His next friend was a tradesman who lent him enough 
mone^ to hire a room where he could be by himself. It 
was still a very miserable little place, only a garret 
boarded off from a large room — not much bigger than 
a closet, with hardly any light — and the roof leaked so 
that in stormy weather, rain or snow fell upon his bed. 
But now he could study and practise without interrup- 
tion. He had a rickety harpsichord for a companion, 
which made him forget poverty, hunger and cold. "Sit- 
ting at my own old worm-eaten harpsichord, I envied no 
king upon his throne." 

For a year and a half Joseph lived alone in his little 
garret practising, studying, composing and earning what 
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he could. In the same house lived a noted poet who was 
educating the two daughters of a Spanish gentleman. 
He often met Joseph on the stairs and before long 
stopped to chat with him ; as he grew better acquainted, 
he became charmed with Joseph's character and talent 
and in a short time gave him charge of the musical edu- 
cation of one of the Spanish girls. 

This led to a more important acquaintance. His pupil 
took singing lessons of an Italian musician named Por- 
pora, the greatest singing-master in the world, and 
Joseph went with her to Porpora's house to play her 
accompaniments. For the sake of being near and learn- 
ing of this crusty old musician, Joseph performed many 
a servant's duty for him, even brushing his clothes and 
blacking his boots. He received in return invaluable 
lessons, though mixed with much growling and abuse. 

Haydn says, "I put up with everything, for I learned 
a great deal of Porpora, in singing, composition and 
Italian." 

Joseph was now about twenty years old, and though 
not quite so destitute, the weary struggle went on for 
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some years longer. He composed some sonatas which 
attracted the attention of a Countess and a Baron who 
became very friendly and did all they could to help him. 
When he was twenty-seven years old, they introduced 
him to Count Morzin, a rich nobleman of Bohemia, who 
was a great lover of music. He had a small but good 
orchestra, and as soon as he discovered Haydn's worth, 
he appointed him the director with a good salary. 

Joseph's struggle with poverty was now at an end for- 
ever, and best of all, his life of hardship had not in the 
least spoUed his serene, hopeful, happy te,.per. 

The very next year after his good fortune began, Haydn 
married a wife who made his home life very unhappy. 
He soon found that she had a bad temper, a coarse 
nature, and as he said, " did not care a straw whether 
her husband was an artist or a shoemaker." 

Soon after this marriage. Count Morzin had to dismiss 
his orchestra, but among the visitors at the Count's was 
Prince Esterhazy, who so admired the originality and 
spirit of Haydn's music that he immediately engaged him 
as Capell-meister. This Prince, the richest nobleman of 
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Austria, had a fine country place at Eisenstadt in 
Hungary. This became Haydn's next home. On the 
estate was a private chapel devoted to the music. There 
were solo singers, a chorus, and the finest orchestra 
Haydn had ever heard. In less than a year the kind 
prince died, but the brother who succeeded to the title 
was even more passionately fond of the Arts, and music 
was more cultivated than ever at Eisenstadt. 

After five years, the prince built a splendid new sum- 
mer residence and named it Esterhaz. This estate in the 
country, far away from the rest of the world, was magni- 
ficent beyond description. Back of the castle stretched 
a delightful grove, containing a deer park, flower gar- 
dens, spacious summer-houses, cool grottoes and temples. 
The beautiful palace, filled with rare paintings, statues, 
and elegant furnishings, was open to a constant stream 
of guests. Princes and princesses, dukes and counts, with 
their ladies, came and went. Fine horses and carriages 
were always ready for driving, and Prince Esterhazy was 
a most charming host. 

Haydn and his musicians were brought to this new 
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home and the hours rolled by to the rhythm of music. 
Concerts were given by the orchestra ; operas were sung 
in the elegant new theatre ; noted singers and players 
came from g^far, and in the intervals the musicians and 
actors met together like one great family. 

Even the Empress Maria Theresa honored Esterhaz 
with a visit. For her Haydn composed a new symphony 
and two operas which won him great favor. 

Let us try to form a picture of Haydn amid these fine 
surroundings. He wore a uniform of light blue and silver, 
with knee-breeches, white stockings, lace ruffles and white 
neck-cloth, always extremely neat. He was a little below 
the middle height. His face was stern until he talked, 
when it lighted up with a winning smile. His manner, 
was very courteous and flattering. This courtly manner 
added to his genius and his noble character, won him the 
notice of many royal personages, who showed their favor, 
by such gifts as gold medals, gold snuff-boxes and dia- 
mond rings. 

The prince grew so fond of this summer residence 
that he would stay until the very end of autumn, 
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and after spending only a few months at his town 
house in Vienna, returned to Esterhaz with the first 
days of spring. 

Separated thus from the rest of the world, Haydn 
poured his whole life into his music, and being conduc- 
tor of an orchestra, his energy was bent in the direction 
of orchestral music. 

Through his pleasant relations with those about him, 
his life at Esterhaz seemed all harmony. "My prince," 
he says, " was always satisfied with my works : I had not 
only the encouragement of constant approval, but as con- 
ductor of the orchestra, I could make experiments, ob- 
serve what produced an effect and what weakened it, and 
was thus in a position to improve, alter, and be as bold 
as I pleased. I was cut off from the world, there was no 
one to confuse or torment me, and I was forced to be- 
come original." 

Added to the prince's approval was the good-will of 
the musicians. Haydn was a friend to every member 
of his orchestra and chorus. He always spoke a good 
word for them to the prince, and tried in every way 
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to help them. In return they loved him like a father, 
and did their best to render his music exactly as he 
wished. 

He wrote so unceasingly that he composed enormous 
quantities of music, not only many symphonies, but 
quartets and trios for various instruments : yet he never 
wrote carelessly. Every composition was clearly thought 
out, carefully worked over, and never left until he was 
"fully convinced that it was as it should be." 

With such genius impelled by the one earnest purpose 
of raising his music as high as God meant it, guided by 
extreme carefulness in every little thing, and made per- 
fect through years of daily practise with an orchestra — 
it came to pass that Haydn made instrumental music, 
great music ; and because he was the very first one to 
make it great, he is known by the world as the Father of 
the Orchestra. 

Loved and looked up to, by old and young, an especial 
friend of little children, his warm-hearted German people 
called him " Papa Haydn." 

Soon his composition became known beyond Vienna, 
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even as far as London and Paris, and he was referred to 
in a certain magazine as " our national favorite." 

When Haydn was about fifty years old, a gifted young 
musician named Mozart, came to Vienna to try his for- 
tune. For some time he admired Haydn in silence, then 
he aflPectionately dedicated to him six fine quartets 
After hearing them, Haydn said to Mozart's father, " I 
declare to you on my honor, that I consider your son the 
greatest composer I have ever heard. A beautiful friend- 
ship grew up between these two great men, almost as if 
they were father and son, or an older and younger brother, 
each admiring the other to veneration. 

Before this Haydn had often been entreated to come 
to London, but he refused to leave his master. When he 
was fifty-eight years old, to his great grief. Prince Ester- 
hazy died. In his will he left Haydn a pension of five 
hundred dollars a year. The brother who became the 
next Prince Esterhazy was no musician, and dismissed 
his chapel. Haydn was now free for the first time in 
many years and was persuaded to make a journey to 
London. 
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His last hours in Vienna were spent with Mozart who 
urged him not to go, saying, " Papa Hayden, you have 
not been brought up for the great world ; you know too 
few languages." To which Haydn replied, " But my 
language is understood by the whole world." 

The parting was very sad on both sides, for Mozart, 
whose health was failing, said with tears in his eyes, "We 
shall never see each other again on earth." This proved 
true, for in one year, while Haydn was still in London, 
Mozart died at the age of thirty-five. Haydn mourned 
as for a son, and wrote to a friend that his joy of return- 
ing home would be gloomy because he should not be 
greeted by the great Mozart. 

Haydn arrived in London on New Year's Day, 1791, 
but his fame was there before him. Noblemen and 
ambassadors called upon him ; he was overwhelmed with 
invitations from the highest society; musical societies 
almost fought for his presence at their concerts ; his music 
was played everywhere, famous singers sang his songs, 
and the newspapers praised him to the skies. 

Most important of all, he composed and conducted six 
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new symphonies, superior to any he had yet written. 
Among these was his well known " Surprise" symphony. 
It shows how Haydn's love of a joke sometimes crept 
into his music. In the Andante movement, at the end of 
a softly played theme, a sudden explosion of the drums 
takes everyone by surprise. "There all the ladies will 
scream," Hay den said with a twinkle in his eye. 

During that year, a Handel Festival was held at West- 
minster Abbey, at which a magnificent performance of 
" The Messiah" was given. Haydn had never heard any- 
thing so grand, and when the Hallelujah Chorus rang 
out, and the vast audience rose to their feet, he wept like 
a child and exclaimed, "He is the Master of us all !" 

Haydn's visit to London lasted a year and a half. On 
his way home he travelled through the city of Bonn, the 
home of Beethoven, now twenty two years old, who 
seized this opportunity to ask Haydn's opinion of some 
of his music. 

At Vienna the people warmly welcomed him home, 
and were eager to hear the symphonies he had composed 
aoroad. 
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Shortly after his return, young Beethoven came to 
Vienna to study with him. The two did not get on well 
together as teacher and pupil, for neither understood the 
other. Yet Beethoven respected and admired Haydn, 
especially as he grew older, and when, on his death-bed, a 
picture of Haydn's birth-place was sent him, he received 
it with delight and exclaimed, "To think that so great a 
man should have been born in a common peasant's 
cottage ! " 

In 1749 Haydn went again to London, and again re- 
mained a year and a half. This visit was, if possible, 
more brilliant than the first. As before, he composed 
and conducted six new symphonies. He played for the 
King and Queen, who urged him to spend the summer at 
Windsor Castle ; but in the meantime another Prince 
Esterhazy succeeded to the title, who wished to re-estab- 
lish his orchestra under Haydn's direction. So he went 
home rich and famous. 

Soon after his return, Haydn was taken by a party of 
noblemen, to a park on the River Leitha, near the village 
of Rohran, where a pleasant surprise awaited him in thQ 
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discovery of a monument and statue of himself which 
these gentlemen had erected there during his absence. 
He could hardly find words to thank them. The party 
then went on to visit the little house where Haydn was 
born. He was so overcome that before entering he 
kneeled down and kissed the threshold. He then pointed 
to the stove-bench and told them on that very spot his 
musical life began. 

While in London, Haydn often envied the English 
their " God Save the King," and he determined that his 
dear Austria should have a national hymn too. A poet 
was commissioned to write the words, and in January, 
1797, Haydn set them to music, so simple, noble and 
dignified, that it is still sung in other lands than Austria 
as a dearly loved hymn. On the Emperor's birthday, 
the next February, this anthem, " God Save the Em- 
peror Franz ! " was sung at this hour, in all the princi- 
pal theatres of the country. It was Haydn's favorite 
work and toward the close of his life he often played it 
to himself with great expression. 

He was getting to be an old man when he began to 
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THE EMPEROR'S HYMN 
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compose a kind of music he had never tried before, but 
which became one of his most popular works. It was an 
oratorio called " The Creation." Its subject is the Old 
Testament story of the creation of the world, as told in 
Milton's great poem, "Paradise Lost." Step by step, up 
from chaos the world is made ; the heavens and the earth, 
the light, the waters, plants and animals — all completed 
with Adam and Eve. How reverently Haydn entered 
upon this task we realize when he tells us, "I knelt down 
ever}^ day and prayed to God to strengthen me for my 
work." 

The oratorio was not finished for two years. " I spent 
much time upon it," he said, " because I want it to last a 
long time." It was first given in public March 19, 1799. 

The whole audience was deeply moved, and Haydn 
himself so agitated, that he confesses, "One moment I 
was as cold as ice ; the next I seemed on fire." As soon 
as the music could be printed, "The Creation" was sung 
everywhere and it soon grew to be loved next to Handel's 
" Messiah." 

When this oratorio was finished Haydn was persuaded 
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to write another called " The Seasons." It was as beauti- 
ful and fresh as if written by a young man instead of 
one nearly seventy years old. But the strain of these 
two great works was too much ; he himself said, " * The 
Seasons' gave me the finishing stroke." He composed 
little more and was too weak to appear in public. 

Some years followed — years of feebleness, brightened 
by occasional gleams of sunshine. In these happy moods, 
Haydn loved to unlock his cabinet and look over his 
souvenirs, presents and diplomas. He enjoyed showing 
them to his intimate friends and telling them stories of 
days gone by. 

The old man was not forgotten in his retirement ; old 
friends and new were proud to visit him. Among them 
were noted musicians, the Esterhazy family, Mozart's 
widow, who could never forget her husband's best friend, 
and her son Wolfgang, fourteen years old, who com- 
posed a cantata for Haydn's seventy-third birthday. 

After a long seclusion, came a day of final triumph. 
On March 27, 1808, an especially fine performance of 
" The Creation" was given, and Haydn was taken to hear 
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it. He was carried in his armchair to a place of honor, 
and received with the warmest welcome. There is a 
wonderfully effective passage near the beginning of the 
oratorio. The heavens and earth are in darkness ; the 
chorus chants softly with minor harmonies, " And God 
said — Let there be light — and there was light ! The 
final " light" bursts out in a full, strong major chord, as 
of a sudden, at the word of God, the darkness vanished 
and the light streamed forth. 

At these words, "And there was light^^ Hayden was 
quite overcome, and pointing upward, exclaimed, "It 
came from thence ! " As the music went on, he became 
so agitated it was thought best to take him home after 
the first part. As he was carried out, people of the high- 
est rank crowded about him to say "Good-bye" and 
Beethoven reverently kissed his hand and forehead. At 
the door, Haydn stopped, turned around, and lifted up 
his hands as if blessing the people. 

He lived for more than a year after this, but it was his 
last appearance in public. On May 26, 1809, he called 
his servants about him for the last time, and was carried 
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to the piano where he played his Emperor's Hymn, three 
times over. Five days afterward, May 31, 1809, he died 
at the age of seventy-seven years. 

In all the chief cities of Europe, services were held in 
memory of him and Mozart's Requiem was sung in 
Vienna. 

This is the keynote to Haydn's character — that he 
looked upon his talent as a gift from God, to be used 
entirely in serving Him. In his modest way, he said of 
the beginning of his career, " Almighty God, to whom I 
render thanks for all His unnumbered mercies, gave me 
such facility in music that by the time I was six years old, 
I stood up like a man and sang masses in church, and 
could play a little on the clavier and violin." 

And at the close, after he had lived, worked, suffered 
and triumphed, he sums up his life work in these words : 
^' I know that God has bestowed a talent upon me and I 
thank him for it : I think I have done my duty and have 
been of use to my generation by my works ; let others do 
the same." 
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Allegri (al-la'gre) 

Aloysia (al-6-izh'a) 

Amadeus (am-a-de'as) 

Aroalie (ft-mft'le-e) 

Amsterdam (am'ster-dam) 

Arnstadt (ftrn'stat) 

Aagsburg (Sgz'berg) 

Bach (bak) 

Beethoven (ba to-ven) 

Bohemia ( bo-he' mi-ft) 

Bologna (bo-lon'yfi) 

Cothen (ker'ten) 

Eisenach (i'zen-n&k) 

Eisenstadt (i'zen-stfit) 

Erfurt (er'fort) 

Esterhazy (as'ter-ha-zi) 

Figaro (fe-ga-ro') 

Gera (ga'rft) 

Giovanni (jo-van'ne) 

Goethe (ger'te) 

Hague (hag) 

Hainburg (hin'borg) 

Halle (hfil) 

Hamburg (hara'berg; 

German pronunciation, ham'borg) 

Handel (han'deH 

Haydn (ha'dn ; German pronunciation, hi'dn 
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Heidelberg (hi'del-berg) 

Idomeneo (i-dom'e-ne-6) 

Jephthah (jef tha) 

Leipsic (lip'sic) 

Leitha (ll'ta) 

Leopold (le'6-p61d) 

Lille (lei) 

Lubeck (lii'bek) 

Luneburg (lii'ne-borg) 

MaDheim (mftn'him) 

Maria Theresa (ma-re 'a ta-ra'za) 

Marie Antoinette (mar'i an-toi-net'; 

French pronunciation, ma-re an-twa-net ) 

Mendelssohn (men'dels-son) 

Messiah (me-si'a) 

Milan (mi-lan') 

Mithridates (mith-ri-da'tez) 

Mozarl. (mo'ziirt) 

Mtihlhausen (miil'hou-zen) 

Manich (mu'nik) 

Ohrdruf (or'drof) 

Olmtitz (ol'muts) 

Porpora (p6r'p6-ra) 

Prague (prag) 

Ranelagh (ran'e-lft) 

Relnken (rin'ken) 

Renter (roi'ter) 

Salzburg (saits'borg) 

Schonbrunn (shern'bron) 

Schumann (sho'man). 

Sebastian (se-bas'chian) 

Versailles (ver-salz; 

Weimar (vi-mfir) 
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Andante (an-dan'te) In music, moving witli a moderate, even, graceful 
progression. 

Cantata (kan-ta'ta) A musical recitation of a short drama or story in 
verse. 

Clavichord (klav'i-kord) A musical instrument invented in the Middle 
Ages, and in general use, especially in Germany, until displaced at 
the end of the eighteenth century, by the square pianoforte. 

Concerto (con-ser'to) A composition for two or more solo instruments 
of the same or of a different kind. 

Fugue (fug) A musical composition in which several themes follow one 
another at certain intervals. 

Oratorio (or-a-t5'ri-o) A musical composition based upon a religious 
theme. 

Requiem (re'kwi-em) A musical setting of the mass for the dead. 

Sonata (so-n&'ta) In the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, any com- 
position for instruments. In recent music, an instrumental work, 
especially for the pianoforte, made up of three or four movements 
in contrasted rhythms but related keys, one or more of which are 
written in sonata form. 

Symphony (%\m f5-ni) A harmony of sounds agreeable to the ear, 
whether the sounds are vocal or instrumental, or both. 
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